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Governor's  Conference  on  Aging 
Draws  Crowd  of  Close  to  360 


"Forces  for  legislation  must 
begin  in  the  community.  Seniors 
must  begin  by  working  and 
forming  forces  in  their  own  cities 
and  towns."  remarked  William 
Oriol,  special  guest  speaker  at 
the  Sixth  Annual  Governor's 
Conference  on  Aging  held 
September  12  and  13  at 
Fairmont  Hot  Springs. 

Oriol,  who  is  staff  director  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  extended  his 
congratulations  to  Montana  for 
holding  legislative  interests  that 
benefit  the  aging.  He  commen- 
ded Montana  for  being  "off  to  a 
running  start"  in  putting  to  work 
area  agencies  on  aging,  and  he 
said  Montana's  efforts  should  be 
emulated  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

In  his  address  Oriol  gave  a 
rundown  of  some  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  passed 
or  is  pending  in  Congress  with 
regards  to  senior  citizens. 

Among  recent  legislation  pass- 
ed by  Congress  are  a  social 
security  increase  and  an  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  adjustment 
mechanism.  The  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act 
was  signed  a  couple  of  years  ago 


and  this,  he  said,  should  be 
looked  into  for  help  in  building 
senior  citizen  centers. 

Pension  reform  was  approved 
on  Labor  Day  this  year.  Other 
federal  legislation  benefitting 
older  Americans  concerns  broad- 
ened community  service  employ- 
ment and  transportation. 

Still  existing,  lamented  Oriol, 
is  the  problem  of  inflation.  Costs 
of  fuel,  shelter  and  health  care 
are  steadily  rising,  and  these  are 


WILLIAM  ORIOL 

Staff  Director 
US  Special  Committee  on  Aging 


ORIOL  addresses  conference. 

of  special  concern  to  the  elderly. 

Problem  number  two  cited  by 
Oriol  is  shortcomings  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  "If  SSI 
(supplemental  security  income) 
is  going  to  lift  the  elderly  out  of 
poverty,  SSI  has  got  to  be 
improved."  he  told    the   group. 

Health  care,  stated  Oriol.  is 
the  third  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  facing  senior  citizens 
and  Congress.  "Not  enough 
attention  has  been  paid  to 
alternatives  to  institutions," 
Oriol  commented.  Home  health 
care,  he  added,  has  been  on  a 
downward  slide. 

"We're  shopping  for  another 
freedom;"      Oriol      concluded, 
"that  is  to  be  one's  self  in  older 
life.  Senior  citizens'  horizons  are 
expanding  not  contracting." 
MONTANA  STATE  uSRARY 
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Montana  Supreme  Court: 
Can  Be  Medically  Needy 
Without  Being  Indigent 


A  ruling  that  under  the  state's 
welfare  laws  a  person  can  be 
medically  needy  without  a  total 
lack  of  resources  was  reaffirmed 
in  September  by  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court. 

In  restating  its  previous 
holding  about  general  medical 
assistance  the  court  said  it 
believes  "the  legislative  intent 
was  to  include  those  persons  who 
do  not  have  the  present  or  future 
hope  of  resources  sufficient  to 
pay  for  all  the  medical  and 
hospital  services  required  in 
emergency  instances". 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  finding,  Gallatin  County 
was  ordered  to  pay  $6,183  in 
medical  bills  incurred  in  Billings 
by  a  truck  driver  in  August  of 
1972. 

The  man,  his  wife  and  four 
children  had  moved  from  Galla- 
tin County  to  Billings  about 
seven  months  before  he  was 
injured  in  a  single  truck  accident 
near  Malta. 

He  was  hospitalized  in  Billings 
for  three  and  a  half  months  and 
then  was  transferred  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  Miles  City. 

His  wife  had  applied  for  and 
received  help  in  Yellowstone 
County  under  a  federally  subsi- 
dized medical  assistance  pro- 
gram. When  that  program  ended 
Yellowstone  County  welfare 
officials  ruled  that  Gallatin 
County  was  responsible  for  state 
general  medical  aid  and  hospital- 
ization since  the  man  had  not 
lived  a  full  year  in  Yellowstone 


County. 

Gallatin  County  denied  the 
aid,  but,  after  a  hearing,  granted 
assistance  for  September  and  the 
first  half  of  October  1972. 
Gallatin  County  denied  aid  for 
August  on  grounds  that  the  man 
had  exceeded  the  state  welfare 
eligibility  standard  for  August. 

An  appeal  was  made  but  it 
was  denied  by  Montana  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Board  of  Appeals.  Yellowstone 
County  then  was  asked  for  a 
review. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
decision,  noted  that  although  the 
injured  man's  wife  was  working 
they  had  no  medical  insurance 
and  the  $789  in  insurance 
money  had  been  used  to  cover 
everyday  living  expenses.  The 
court  added  that  although  the 
family  "might  not  be  economic- 
ally indigent,  insofar  as  general 
assistance  is  concerned,  they 
have  no  means  to  meet  this 
medical  catastrophe". 


Bowling 
Offered  In 
Two  Cities 

Bowling  for  handicapped  per- 
sons is  being  sponsored  in  two 
Montana  cities  by  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Foundation. 

Bowling  alleys  in  Helena  and 
Great  Falls  have  donated  time, 
staff  and  equipment  so  handi- 
capped persons  can  bowl  once  a 
week  free  of  charge.  Free 
instruction  also  is  available. 
Once  interest  in  the  program  has 
been  determined,  a  minimal  fee 
may  be  charged. 

Persons  aged  eight  and  over 
and  of  all  physical  handicaps  are 
encouraged  to  take  part.  Crut- 
ches and  wheelchairs,  for  in- 
stance, need  be  no  deterrent. 
Ramps  are  set  up  so  that  even 
persons  who  cannot  hold  a  ball 
in  their  hand  are  able  to  bowl. 

Information  on  times  and 
places  may  be  had  by  calling 
Imperial  Lanes  in  Helena, 
Skyway  Lanes  in  Great  Falls  or 
the  Cerebral  Palsy  Foundation 
branch  nearest  your  city. 


Visual  Services  Made  Known 
Through  Two  New  Counselors 


A  pair  of  counselors  have  been 
employed  by  Visual  Services 
Division,  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  to  assist 
persons  who  are  blind,  losing 
their  eyesight  or  suffering  visual 
impairments  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  services 
available  to  them. 

Anita  Nelson  is  working  out  of 
the    western    district    office    in 


Butte  and  Virginia  Sutich  is 
covering  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  state  through  the  Great  Falls 
office. 

The  women  not  only  make 
known  the  services,  they  also 
discuss  blindness  and  help  the 
visually  handicapped  accept 
their  sight  impairments  and 
function  fully  without  complete 
use  of  their  eves. 
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A  Direct  Voice 
In  Government 
Is  Youths 'Goal 

Montana's  youth  may  have  a 
direct  voice  in  local  government 
as  the  result  of  efforts  of  the 
Montana  Advisory'  Council  on 
Children  and  Youth  (MACCY). 

MACCY  is  sharing  in  the 
unique  opportunity  Montana's 
new  constitution  allows  for 
examining  alternative  forms  of 
local  government. 

It  is  essential  MACCY 
believes,  that  a  section  in  each 
local  government  charter  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

A  suggested  section  has  been 
prepared  by  a  core  group 
representing  all  MACCY  mem- 
bers. The  group  had  been 
meeting  with  persons  interested 
in  running  for  the  local  govern- 
ment study  commissions.  Now  it 
is  continuing  the  meetings  with 
the  actual  members. 

The  proposed  statement, 
which  MACCY  is  discussing 
with  the  local  government  study 
candidates,  calls  for  a  Children 
and  Youth  Council  consisting  of 
at  least  six  persons,  50  per  cent 
of  whom  are  under  18  years  of 
age.  The  council  would  assess 
the  needs  of  and  study  the 
adequacy  of  services  for  child- 
ren, youth  and  families  within 
each  governmental  jurisdiction. 

Among  the  areas  it  would 
consider  would  be:  education, 
health,  social  services,  recrea- 
tion, cultm-al  opportunities,  so- 
cial experiences,  the  justice 
system  and  the  niu-turing  of 
children,  including  parental 
needs. 


Information  for  Elderly 
Available  24  Hours  a  Day 


Twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  elderly 
persons  in  Montana  may  get  in 
touch  with  agencies  of  state 
government  that  provide  services 
such  as  retirement  benefits  and 
health  care. 

Effective  October  15,  a 
telephone  hotline,  operated 
through  the  Citizens  Advocate's 
Office   in   conjunction   with   the 


calls    will    receive    a     response 
within  48  hours  at  the  most. 

More  than  30  referral  tech- 
nicians have  been  hired.  Two  are 
stationed  in  the  Aging  Services 
Bureau  in  Helena  and  at  least 
five  will  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
bureau's  six  area  offices  in; 
Conrad,  Kalispell,  Glendive, 
Roundup,  Anaconda  and  Hel- 
ena.   The    technicians    all    are 


LT.  GOV.  BILL  CHRISTIANSEN  and  Helena  referral 
technicians  Mary  Campbell,  left,  and  Beulah  McNeaU  right, 
initiated  the  state's  information  service  for  senior  citizens. 

Agins     Services     Bureau,     will 


allow  senior  citizens  to  phone  in 
their  questions  concerning  ser- 
vices to  the  aged  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

Elderly  persons  wishing  infor- 
mation may  call  the  toll-free 
number  of  the  citizens'  advocate 
(1-800-332-22721.  The  advo- 
cate's office  then  will  place  the 
caller  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Aging  Services  Bureau  where  a 
referral  technician  will  listen  to 
the  person's  question  or  problem 
and  give  an  answer  or  refer  the 
call  to  a  technician  in  the  caller's 
vicinity.  Aging  Service  says  all 


retired     persons    familiar    with 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  referral  program  is 
operating  under  a  $138,000 
federal  grant.  According  to 
Walter  Marshall,  information- 
research  coordinator  for  Aging 
Services,  each  of  the  technicians 
will  be  paid  $2,400  a  year  and 
will  be  allowed  $1,000  for  travel 
expenses.  The  rest  of  the  money 
will  be  allocated  as  follows: 
$2,000  for  supplies;  $5,000  for 
advertising,  and  $18,500  to  keep 
the  hotline  operating  24  hours  a 
dav. 
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Counselors  for  the  Hearing  Impaired 
Communicate  on  a  One-to-One  Basis 


Until  about  a  year  ago 
counselors  working  with  deaf 
people  in  Montana  were  not  able 
to  communicate  manually  with 
the  deaf  through  sign  language 
or  finger  spelling. 

Deaf  clients  were  handled  by 
the  general  caseload  counselors. 

Since  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabihtation  Services  hired 
Jim  Pedersen  and  Melita  Tag- 
gart,  both  of  whom  can  com- 
municate manually,  the  caseload 
of  deaf  people  in  the  state  has 
increased  by  about  80  clients 
within  just  one  year.  Ms. 
Taggart  and  Pedersen  are 
counselors  for  the  hearing 
impaired. 

Montana  is  ahead  of  the 
national  trend  of  hiring  counse- 
lors who  can  communicate  with 
the  deaf,  according  to  Ms. 
Taggart,  who  covers  the  eastern 
district  of  the  state  from  her 
headquarters  in  Billings. 

Pedersen  is  western  district 
counselor  for  those  with  hearing 
impairments.  His  office  is  in 
Helena. 

This  special  counseling  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  the  deaf 
community  itself.  People  with 
hearing  problems  asked  for 
counselors  with  whom  they  could 
communicate  manually  on  a  one 
to  one  basis.  The  deaf  are  unable 
to  understand  speech  through 
the  ear  alone.  "For  them," 
explains  Ms.  Taggart,  "language 
reception   is   a   visual   process." 

Gainful  and  satisfying  em- 
ployment for  their  clients  is  what 
the  counselors  are  striving  for. 
They  describe  their  work  this 
way : 


JIM  PEDERSEN  and  MELITA  TAGGART.  counselors  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  discuss  services  available  to  their  clients. 


"We  evaluate  what  kind  of 
job  the  client  wants  and  try  to 
make  his  or  her  goals  realistic. 
We  teach  job  seeking  skills  and 
help  the  client  find  work  in  his 
area  of  interest. 


"We  act  as  liason  between 
the  deaf  client  and  the  employer, 
explaining  to  the  employer  the 
abilities  of  the  deaf  person,  his 
training  and  work  experience. 
(Cent,  on  page  13) 


State  Land-use  Meetings 
Solicit  Social  Viewpoints 


The  public's  views  on  what 
type  of  land-use  planning  will 
best  satisfy  the  state's  needs  and 
what  quality  of  life  is  desired  for 
the  future  will  be  sought  by 
Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge  at 
nine  local  land-use  conferences 
which  will  be  held  around  the 
state  starting  about  October  21. 

The  search  will  culminate  in  a 
state-wide  conference  November 
21-23  in  Great  Falls. 

Local  newspapers  will  be 
announcing  times  and  places  for 
the  meetings  which  will  solicit 
opinions  on  Montana's  future 
ranging  from   energy    to   social 


welfare  as  affected  by  land  use. 

Says  Gov.  Judge,  "Most 
land-use  problems  will  be 
resolved  exclusively  by  local 
governments.  We  have  no 
interest  in  poking  the  state  of 
Montana's  nose  into  every 
land-use  question  that  may  arise 
in  the  state. 

"Our  only  interest,"  the 
Governor  adds,  "is  in  assuring 
that  the  state  can,  by  statute, 
play  a  role  in  land-use  planning 
when  a  discussion  would  vitally 
affect  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  of  Montana." 


Foster  Homes 
Badly  Needed 
For  DD  Children 

A  $54,  200  grant  to  place 
institutionalized  and  institution 
bound  children  in  foster  homes 
has  been  awarded  to  the 
Developmental  Disability  Bur- 
eau, Montana  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services. 

The  grant,  which  is  through 
the  Hospital  Improvement  Pro- 
ject, is  unique,  says  Mike  Brown, 
chief  of  the  Developmental 
Disability  Bureau.  Normally  it  is 
awarded  only  to  institutions. 

The  objective  of  the  grant, 
according  to  Marge  Rankin, 
who  is  administering  it,  is  to  "get 
kids  (newborn  through  age  8) 
who  are  lying  in  cribs  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  attention 
into  homes  with  ample  amounts 
of  loving  care  where  they  will  be 
fondled,  cuddled,  hugged,  touch- 
ed, talked  to  and  loved".  The 


need  to  generate  communication 
and  response  between  human 
beings  is  what  the  grant  is 
intended  to  partially  satisfy. 

"We  really  need  homes," 
emphasizes  Mrs.  Rankin. 
"Through  the  grant  we  will  be 
able  to  adequately  reimburse 
foster  families  for  the  care 
involved." 

Families  interested  in  taking 
in  a  developmentally  disabled 
child  may  contact:  Margaret 
Rankin,  Developmental  Dis- 
ability Bureau.  Montana  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services,  P. 
O.  Box  1723.  Helena,  Mt. 
59601,  or  their  local  county 
welfare  office. 

In  order  to  care  for  a  foster 
child,  a  home  must  be  licensed 
by  SRS. 

The  term  "developmental 
disability"  refers  to  an  incapaci- 
tation attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilep- 
sy, autism  or  any  other  neuro- 
logical condition  closely  related 
to  mental  retardation. 


MONTANA  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
and  STATE  4  C's  have  posted  bilboards  to  remind  citizens  to 
report  child  abuse. 
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Child  Abuse 
To  Be  Topic 
Of  Wori<shop 

"The  Child  Abusing  Parent" 
is  the  title  of  a  workshop  to  be 
held  November  12-14,  on  the 
campus  of  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman. 

Conducting  the  workshop  will 
be:  W.  W.  Lessley,  district  judge 
from  Bozeman;  Terry  Ward- 
insky,  M.D.,  pediatrician  from 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Great  Falls;  Lon  Dale,  assistant 
county  attorney  from  Missoula; 
Marshall  Young,  district  county 
judge  from  South  Dakota;  Sue 
Bradford,  public  health  nurse, 
and  Joy  Chandler,  psychiatric 
social  worker,  both  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center. 

The  workshop,  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences,  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  cost  is  $15.  Interested 
persons  may  pre-register  through 
the  Staff  Development  Division, 
Montana  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  P.  O.  Box  1723, 
Helena,  Mt.  59601. 


Report 

Suspected  Cases  of 
Child  Abuse  or  Neglect 

by  calling 

Your  Local  County 
Welfare  Department 

your  name  will  not  be  divulged 
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Margaret  Stuart  Becomes 
Director  of  Social  Work 


MARGARET  STUART  is  director  of  social  work  at  Carroll 
College. 


This  fall  semester  at  Carroll 
College  finds  Margaret  Stuart  - 
after  19  years  with  Montana 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices -  as  director  of  Carroll's 
social  work  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mrs. 
Stuart  has  interspersed  her  work 
at  SRS  with  lecturing  at  the 
college. 

A  firm  believer  that  the 
"practice  level  of  social  work  is 
at  the  B.A.  level  of  education," 
Mrs.  Stuart  wants  to  help  turn 
out  able  social  workers  with 
bachelors  degrees.  She  hopes  to 
be  able  to  foster  recognition  and 
positions  for  social  workers  at 
the  B.A.  level. 

Mrs.  Stuart  received  her 
bachelors  degree  in  social  work 
from  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Leavenworth.  Kan.  in  1948.  In 
1960  she  was  awarded  a  masters 
from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. 


Most  of  her  work  experience 
has  been  with  SRS.  Her  initial 
employment  was  with  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Before  graduate  school 
she  was  a  child  welfare  worker  in 
Silver  Bow  County. 

After  graduate  school  she 
returned  to  Silver  Bow  where  she 
became  county  child  welfare 
supervisor  and  later  field  super- 
visor in  the  Butte  district. 

Before  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion in  1972,  Mrs.  Stuart  was 
assistant  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Social  Services.  With 
reorganization  she  became  chief 
of  the  Family  and  Adult  Services 
Bureau.  Last  year  she  was 
named  bureau  chief  of  Child 
Welfare  Services. 

While  in  graduate  school, 
Mrs.  Stuart's  work-study  place- 
ment was  in  a  child  placement 
agency  and  in  school  social  work. 
For  three  years  she  was  in  direct 


practice  as  a  social  worker  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  the  Florence 
Crittendon  Home  for  unwed 
mothers.  She  also  had  done 
consultation  for  unwed  mothers 
and  in  the  areas  of  foster  care 
and  child  neglect  and  abuse. 

Through  her  years  in  social 
work  Mrs.  Stuart  says  she  has 
noticed  a  definite  change  in 
people's  attitudes.  "I  think,"  she 
says,  "people,  especially  young 
people,  are  more  aware  of  social 
problems  and  more  people  are 
willing  to  accept  the  idea  that 
they  and  others  may  need  help. 

"I've  seen  very  little  change, 
however,  "she  added,  "in 
people's  attitudes  towards  pover- 
ty. Too  many  people  still 
maintain  the  belief  that  you're 
poor  because  you  don't  want  to 
support  yourself. 

Custer  County 

Welfare  Chief 
Has  Retired 

Edith  Huntzicker,  Custer 
County  welfare  director  since 
1959,  resigned  her  position 
August  1. 

Mrs.  Huntzicker  began  her 
career  in  social  work  in  1935 
upon  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Her 
first  position  was  with  the 
Ramsey  County  welfare  depart- 
ment in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

During  the  Second  World  War 
Mrs.  Huntzicker  served  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Following  the  war,  Mrs. 
Huntzicker  worked  on  the  family 
ranch  at  Ismay  before  joining  the 
Custer  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  1954  as  a  child  welfare 
worker.  She  became  director  in 
1959. 
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Senior  Citizens  Get  $65,000 


Grant  Was  Awarded 
At  Aging  Conference 

The  federal  Office  of  Econo- 
mic Opportunity,  in  connection 
with  the  state's  Division  of 
Human  Resources,  has  awarded 
the  Montana  Association  of 
Senior  Citizens  $65,000  as  part 
of  a  regional  program. 

A  requirement  for  acceptance 
was  that  the  state  organization 
affiliate  with  the  Mountain 
Plains  Congress  of  Senior 
Organizations. 

The  mountain-plains  region 
includes  Montana.  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  the  Dakotas  and 
Utah.  TheOEO  has  offered  each 
of  the  states  the  same  amount  to 
join  the  group. 

Dan  Newman,  director  of  the 
state's  Human  Resources,  says 
the  Montana  senior  citizen  group 
has  agreed  to: 

— Develop  12  smaller  divi- 
sions conforming  to  planning 
districts  established  by  the  state. 

— Elect  two  board  members  to 
the  regional  organization. 

— Publish  a  mf)nthly  news- 
letter. 

— Attempt  to  find  ways  of 
better  providing  food  stamps  and 
other  nutrition  programs  to  the 
elderly. 

— Attempt  to  find  ways  of 
improN  ing  health  services  to  the 
elderly,  particularly  those  in 
rural  areas. 


Toil-Free  Number 
1-800-332-2272 

for  information  pertaining 
to  Montana's  Senior  Citizens 


CLAUDE  IFILLIAMS,  lower  right,  past  president  of  the 
Montana  Senior  Citizens  Association,  signed  a  S65.000  contract 
for  the  organization  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging. 
Looking  on  are.  left  to  right,  Charles  Banderob.  newly  elected 
president;  Holly  Luck,  vice  president  and  secretary:  Dan 
Neivman.  administrator.  Human  Resources  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  George  Erickson, 
treasurer. 

New  Officers  Elected 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Montana  Senior  Citizens  Associ- 
ation are:  President  Charles 
Banderob,  Huntley  Project; 
Vice  President  and  Secretary 
Holly  Luck,  Helena,  and  Treas- 
urer George  Erickson,  Great 
Falls.  Oliver  Dahl,  Helena,  is 
executive  director. 

During  the  association's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Great  Falls  in 
October,  members  voted  on 
several  proposals  to  be  presented 
to  the  1975  Legislature.  They 
w  ill  encourage  passage  of  legisla- 
tion intended  to  increase  income 
for  senior  citizens  through 
employment  opportunities  or 
supplementar>  income. 

A  number  of  health  care 
measures  will  be  proposed  by  the 


association,  including  some  deal- 
ing with  flu  vaccines  for  all 
senior  citizens  in  Montana; 
physical  and  financial  assistance 
for  seniors  after  release  from  a 
hospital;  training  of  local  nurses 
and  aides  for  senior  citizens  care 
facilities.  Members  also  voted  to 
support  prepaid  national  health 
insurance. 

Other  measures  gathering 
their  backing  include:  lower 
telephone  rates  for  senior  citi- 
zens; lower  tuitions  for  senior 
citizens,  and  the  state's  uniform 
probate  code. 

Senior  citizens  interested  in 
joining  the  Montana  Senior 
Citizens  Association  may  write 
to  Hollv  Luck.  Box  721,  Helena, 
MT  59601. 
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Governor  Hosts  6th  I 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Butte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  welcomed  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Aging  to  Fairmont  Hot  Springs.  Dan  Kelly,  chief. 
Aging  Services  Bureau,  accepted  a  commemorative 
plaque. 


Governor  Addresses  Senior  Citizens 


"Perhaps  the  greatest  failure 
of  our  society  today,  for  all  its 
virtues,  is  its  inability  to  cope 
with  its  older  citizens." 

These  were  the  opening  words 
of  Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  as  he 
addressed  about  360  people 
attending  the  Sixth  Annual 
Governor's  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing. Sponsored  by  the  Aging 
Services  Bureau,  Montana  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
the  conference  took  place  in 
September  at  Fairmont  Hot 
Springs. 

The  Governor  reminded  the 
conference  that  as  we  prepare  to 
observe  the  nation's  bicentennial 
we  should  "revise  our  attitude 
toward  our  elders  ". 

"I  hope,"  Judge  told  those  in 
attendance,  that  the  message  you 
will  take  back  to  the   102,000 


senior  citizens  of  Montana  is  that 
your  state  does  care  and  is 
working  for  you." 

Judge  mentioned  the  pension 
reform  bill  recently  signed  at  the 
federal  level  as  one  significant 
protective  measure  for  senior 
citizens.  He  also  said  federal 
money  will  continue  to  be 
allocated  for  statewide  aging 
programs     including     nutrition, 


MONTANA  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


TOP:  Sixth  Annual  Govt 

BOTTOM:   Country  mu 
Great  Falls  set  toes  to  ta[ 


transportation,! 
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A  Division  of  Housing  has 
been  created  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  study  the  state's  housing 
)roblems.  including  those  of 
senior  citizens,  and  to  find  ways 
of  resolving  them. 

Governor  Judge  says  he  will 
encourage  the  upcoming  legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  bill  forming  a 
Housing  Finance  Agency  which 


DR.  HIDDE  VAN  DUYM,  director.  Area  II 
Agency  on  Aging,  addressing  the  Conference 
on  Aging. 

would  enable  the  state  to  issue 
tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  to 
obtain  money  to  back  housing 
projects. 

He  also  hopes  the  legislature 
will  reconsider  a  package  of 
property  tax  reduction  and 
reform  measures  to  coincide  with 
those  passed  last  year. 


THE    EARL     TUCKERS    and    ALBERT 
WEBERS  sang 
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Missoula's  Bess  Reed 
Is  Year's  Top  Volunteer 


BESS  REED,  Missoula 
plaque  by  Gov.  Thomas 
Outstanding  Volunteer  of 

Bess  Reed  of  Missoula  is  the 
1974  Outstanding  Volunteer  in 
Aging  Programs. 

Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge 
presented  Mrs.  Reed  with  a 
plaque  in  honor  of  her  achieve- 
ments during  the  Sixth  Annual 
Governor's  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing. 

Since  becoming  a  resident  of 
Missoula  in  1925  Mrs.  Reed  has 
been  on  the  go,  contributing  her 
skills,  knowledge  and  assistance 
wherever  they've  been  needed. 

She  was  state  president  of  the 
Montana  School  Board  Associa- 
tion. In  1951,  1953,  1955  and 
1961  Mrs.  Reed  served  in  the 
state  legislature  where  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the 
Education,  the  Health,  Welfare 
and  Safety  and  the  Bills 
Committees. 


ivas  presented  a 
L.  Judge  for  being 
1974. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Seniors  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVPI,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  (AARPI 
and  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  (BPWI  organi- 
zation. 

She  is  chairman  of  the  RSVP 
advisory  board  in  Missoula  and 
secretary  of  the  County  Council 
on  Aging. 

Other  nominees  for  the  award 
were:  Florence  Baldwin.  Boze- 
man;  Lavaun  Brittain.  Shelby: 
Cecelia  Buckley,  Harlowton; 
Mabel  Chisholm,  Great  Falls; 
Urana  Clark.  Livingston: 
Dorothy  Edson,  Harlowton; 
Frieda  Everett.  Helena;  Helen 
Hammond,  Anaconda;  Betty 
Holland,  Havre;  Mary  Holter, 
Bozeman;  Mabel  Huntington, 
Hardin;  Myrtle  Iverson,  Kali- 
spell;    Barbara    Johnson,    Mis- 


Political  Clout 

Possessed  By 

Senior  Citizens 


Senior  citizens  were  remind- 
ed of  their  political  clout  by  Lt. 
Gov.  Bill  Christiansen  during 
the  Sixth  Annual  Governor's 
Conference  on  Aging  in  Septem- 
ber at  Fairmont  Hot  Springs. 

Christiansen  estimated  that 
most  of  Montana's  approxi- 
mately 102.  000  senior  citizens 
are  registered  voters. 

"Our  senior  citizens  have  their 
own  version  of  a  militant  group. 
They  call  themselves  the  Gray 
Panthers,"  said  Christiansen. 
However,  he  pointed  out  that 
these  Panthers  work  through  the 
ballot  box — the  system's  "most 
vulnerable  spot". 

"Progress  with  regards  to  all 
phases  of  the  aging  program  has 
been  due  directU  to  the  efforts  of 
the  senior  citizens  themselves," 
he  said.  "Your  theme  for  this 
year's  convention  expresses  it  in 
a  \ ery  positive  way — "Seniors  Do 
More  in  '74'.  " 

Senior  citizen  centers  were 
praised  by  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor as  a  means  of  bringing 
people  together  for  positive 
action  on  the  human  level. 
Eighty-five  centers  have  sprung 
up  since  the  state  legislature  gave 
cities  and  counties  the  authority 
to  lew  up  to  one  mill  to  help 
finance  senior  citizen  centers. 

Christiansen   went   on    to   list 
(Cent,  on  page  13) 


soula;  Arnold  Rost,  Baker; 
Milford  Sampson,  Glendive;  Ed 
Shea,  Butte:  Jackie  Sibert, 
Kalispell;  Amelia  Tennant.  Wi- 
baux; Jeannette  Thomas,  Jor- 
dan, and  Art  Wang,  Baker. 
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Nature  Is  for  Everyone... 


A  special  communion  with 
nature  can  be  experienced  by 
walking  up  the  trail  to  Palisades 
Falls  in  Gallatin  National 
Forest's  Hyalite  Canyon. 


stick  and.  with  your  eyes  closed, 
begin  picking  your  way  hesitan- 
tly up  the  trail. 

Suddenly    you    are     in     the 
midst  of  a  delightful  experience. 


BILL  GANNON,  foreground,  orientation  specialist  for  Montana 
Visual  Services,  and  GERALD  MERRITT.  instructor  for  the 
blind  at  Montana  State  University,  hike  up  to  Palisades  Falls. 

The  trail  recently  was  dedi- 
cated as  the  forest's  first  "scenic 
trail".  Although  not  designed  as 
a  trail  to  accommodate  the  blind, 
the  Forest  Service  has  accom- 
panied its  standard  trail  markers 
with  script  in  Braille  so  blind 
persons  also  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  of  the 
area. 

A  sighted  person  setting  off 
on  the  half-mile  dirt  trail  may  be 
apt  to  think,  "What  a  shame  that 
everyone  can  t  see  this.  '  But  at 
the  first  marker,  if  you  are 
sighted,  you  are  likely  to  find 
yourself  closing  your  eyes  and 
running  your  fingers  over  the 
words  in  Braille.  From  there  you 
are  tempted  to  pick  up  a  walking 


The  soles  of  your  feet  become 
aware  of  the  roots  of  fir  and  pine 
trees,  some  of  which  have  firmly 
gripped  the  earth  across  the  trail 
for  more  than  200  years.  Stones 
and  pebbles,  some  reminders  of 
volcanic  eruptions  centuries  be- 
fore roll  under  the  balls  of  your 
feet.  Normally  you'd  see  them 
and  avoid  them  and  wouldn't 
ever  sense  them  unless  you 
stumbled. 

Your  nostrils  fill  with  the 
fragrance  of  green,  living  woods 
springing  from  the  rich-smelling 
mountain  soil.  The  perfume 
seems  to  surround  you  more  than 
when  your  eyes  are  able  to 
absorb  their  share  of  the 
lushness.  Actually,  it's  always 
been  there,  but  you've  probably 
never  allowed  yourself  to  enjoy  it 
so  before. 

And  the  sounds  .  .  .  There's 
a  squirrel  chittering.  A  pair  of 
transparent  wings  flits  by — and 
then  a  pair  with  more  substance. 
And  a  bee  bounces  from 
(Cont.  on  page  12) 


TRAIL  MARKER  in  script  and  Braille. 
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Nature 

(Cont.  from  oage  11) 

wildflower  to  wildflower.  Far 
above  your  head  an  old  tree 
creaks  reassuringly.  Birds  call 
out  on  one  side  of  the  trail  and 
others  sing  out  an  answer. 

On  a  partly  cloudy  day  you 
can  feel  the  clouds  as  the 
sunlight  and  shadows  envelope 
your  shoulders. 

Now  and  then  you  can  feel 
the  breeze  change  directions  as  it 
brushes  your  cheeks  and  wafts 
across  your  ears. 

You  open  your  eyes  and  read 
the  markers  along  the  way  and 
then  you  "read"  the  same  words 
in  Braille.  Then  you  feel  the 
rings  of  growth  on  an  old  tree 
stump,  the  lichen  on  a  rock  and 
the  bark  and  needles  of  the 
Engleman  spruce  and  the 
Douglas  fir. 

When  you  reach  the  falls  at 
the  top  you  wait  for  the  spray  to 
touch  your  outstretched  palms 
and  then  you  test  the  coolness  of 
Hyalite  Creek,  which  runs  its 
course  to  the  Gulf   of  Mexico. 

You  open  your  eyes  and  you 
gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
your  sense  of  sight.  But  you  vow, 
thanks  to  the  blind,  to  try  to 
remember  your  other  senses  as 
well  and  to  make  them  more 
attuned  to  the  world  around  you. 

The  Visual  Services  Division 
of  Montana  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services  helped  the  Forest 
Service  prepare  the  trail.  Accord- 
ing to  Bill  Gannon,  orientation 
specialist  for  the  blind  at  SRS,  it 
may  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Its  uniqueness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  "trail  for 
people",  as  Gannon  says.  "It 
was  not  constructed  with  any 
specific  group  in  mind.  Missing 


MOUNTAINS  surrounding  Hyalite  Canyon. 


are  railings,  banisters  and  ropes 
except  in  obvious  locations  such 
as  bridges  and  staircases  .  .  . 
The  only  distinguishing  adapta- 
tion of  this  trail  is  the  addition  of 
braille  to  the  printed  markers. 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  not 
Man!" 

Along    the    trail,    which    is 
surrounded  by   10,000-feet-high 


mountain  peaks,  are  16  markers 
describing  the  natural  features  of 
the  area.  The  trail  ends  at  the 
base  of  Palisades  Falls.  Along 
the  way  are  picnic  tables, 
fireplaces  and  restrooms.  The 
walk  to  the  top  and  back  can  be 
a  refreshing  experience  for 
anyone. 


'*  "^v^     PALISADES 
..h^^^^^     FALLS 

''     in  Bozeman's 
^     Hyalite 
Canyon. 


Address  By 
Lt.  Governor 

(Cont.  from  page  10) 
other  measures  benefitting  senior 
citizens.  He  talked  about  estab- 
lishment of  county  councils  on 
aging  which  were  formed  to 
bring  administration  to  the  local 
level. 

He  mentioned  Senate  Bill  697 
which  prevents  unreasonable 
employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age,  sex  or  physical 
ability  and  House  Bill  958  which 
provides  a  tuition  waiver  within 
the  University  System  for 
resident  senior  citizens. 

On  the  federal  level,  Christian- 
sen pointed  out  that  social 
security  increases  have  helped 
the  elderly  to  some  degree  but 
more  must  be  done. 

"As  the  golden  years  ap- 
proach," he  said,  "we  (senior 
citizens)  need  to  continue  in  roles 
that  are  meaningful  to  society 
and  satisfying  to  us  as  indivi- 
duals. However,  we  must  empha- 
size the  continuing  need  for  an 
adequate  income,  good  health 
care  and  comfortable  housing." 

Counselors  Help 
Hard  of  Hearing 

(Cent,  from  page  4) 
We  explain  to  the  employer  how 
to  communicate  with  the  deaf 
person  and  we  counsel  the  deaf 
person  about  what  to  expect 
from  a  work  situation. 

"After  the  client  has  the  job 
we  remain  in  touch  with  the 
client  and  the  employer  to  help 
them  through  the  period  of 
adjustment." 

Discrimination  is  a  concern 
for  the  counselors  who  say  that 
some   employers   will   refuse    to 


hire  a  deaf  person  or  will  lay  off  a 
person    who   loses    his    hearing. 

Sometimes  an  individual  who 
develops  hearing  impairments  is 
unable  to  continue  in  his  job 
because  the  nature  of  the  work 
requires  hearing.  He  may  have  to 
enter  training  for  new  employ- 
ment. The  counselors  can  help 
by  advising  that  person  of  facili- 
ties for  vocational  training  or 
education  and  by  counseling  him 
or  her  on  means  of  attending. 

Some  deaf  clients  are  sent  to 
Gallaudet  College  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  they  may  study 
liberal  arts.  This  is  the  only 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  world 
for  deaf  people,  notes  Ms. 
Taggart.  Or,  they  may  be  sent  to 
St.  Paul  Techinical-Vocational 
Institute  or  Seattle  Community 
College  for  vocational  training. 
Some  low  verbal  deaf  clients  may 
go  to  Seattle  Speech  and  Hearing 
Center  for  vocational  evaluation. 

One  man  trained  at  Seattle 
Community  College  now  is  a 
diesel  mechanic  in  Seattle.  A 
woman  trained  at  Billings 
Business  College  is  a  keypunch 
operator  in  Helena  and  another 
man  is  an  autobody  repairman  in 
Billings.  Pedersen  mentions  that 
some  hearing-impaired  people 
have  trained  to  teach  the  deaf. 

Ms,  Taggart  is  a  native  of 
Miles  City.  She  has  worked  as  an 
interpreter  and  has  assisted  in 
the  production  of  instructional 
films  dealing  with  career  selec- 
tion for  the  deaf.  She  has  a 
bachlors  degree  from  North- 
Central  Bible  College  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

Pedersen  was  born  in  Shelby 
and  raised  in  Great  Falls  where 
he  attended  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  He  was 
graduated  from  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege with  a  degree  in   physical 
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education.  For  five  years  he  was 
P.E.  instructor  and  coach  at  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf.  For 
three  years  Pedersen  was  a 
guidance  counselor  at  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Bhnd. 

The  counselors  hope  to  be 
able  to  expand  their  budget  to 
serve  their  increasing  caseload. 
Their  future  includes  plans  to 
avail  deaf  persons  of  interpre- 
ters, to  establish  sign  language 
classes;  to  increase  public 
interest  in  telecommunications 
systems  for  the  deaf;  to  set  up 
workshops  for  deaf  persons, 
parents  of  the  deaf  and  rehabili- 
tation personnel,  and  to  establish 
an  advisory  council  to  study 
available  and  future  needs  of 
Montana's  deaf. 

In  speaking  of  the  future, 
Pedersen  mentioned  that  a  bill  is 
before  Congress  this  year  to 
reduce  long  distance  rates  for  use 
of  telecommunication  devices  be- 
cause more  time  is  used  in  typing 
a   message  than   in  verbalizing. 

VA  Betters 
Insurance 
Coverage 

The  Veterans  Administration 
has  increased  and  extended 
insurance  coverage  for  6.8 
million  veterans,  servicemen  and 
ready  reservists  under  the  new 
Veterans  Insurance  Act  enacted 
May  24. 

A  major  provision  of  the  law, 
according  to  Charles  C.  Walter, 
Fort  Harrison  VA  Center 
director,  is  an  automatic  increase 
in  maximum  coverage  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  for  2.4 
million  servicemen  on  active 
duty. 
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Educational  Continuity 


A  chance  for  continuous 
education  is  possible  for  children 
of  migrant  workers  whose 
families  pass  through  Montana 
each  summer  to  harvest  the  beet 
crops. 

Nine  localities  administer 
special  projects  to  provide 
migrant  children  from  three 
months  through  high  school  age 
with  day  care  and  education 
ranging  from  language,  reading, 
math  and  science,  to  shop  and 
home  economics,  to  physical 
education.  Dental  and  medical 
health  and  personal  hygiene 
programs  are  incorporated. 

Larry  Burns,  resource  worker 
in  the  Montana  Social  and 
RehabiHtation  Services  Billings 
District  Office,  has  licensed 
projects  in  Billings,  Fairview, 
Fromberg,  Glendive,  Hysham, 
Kinsey,  Sidney,  Terry  and 
Worden. 

Montana's  projects,  which 
have  been  operating  for  seven 
years  are  coordinated  with  other 
migrant  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Information  on  the 
children  and  their  education  and 
health,  according  to  Burns,  is 
compiled  and  sent  out  of  a 
computer  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Burns  explains  that  the  informa- 
tion system  has  had  some  snags 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  improvements  which  will 
allow  the  migrant  children  to 
receive  a  continuous  education  in 
line  with  their  level  of  achieve- 
ment and  the  schooling  they've 
completed  in  the  past.  The 
computer  system  is  aiming 
toward  providing  each  student 
with  a  transcript  to  carry  from 
school  to  school. 


The  day  care  portion  of  the 
program  for  children  from  three 
months  to  three  years  of  age  is 
paid  for  by  Montana  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services.  The 
educational  portion  is  totally 
federally  funded. 

Children  and  young  people 
attend  classes  and  day  care 
sessions  at  the  nine  Montana 
locations  from  about  May  28  to 
July  15.  The  staff,  or  at  least  one 
member  in  each  classroom  or 
day  care  room,  must  be 
bilingual.  By  providing  day  care, 
older  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  stay  home  to 
babysit  are  given  the  chance  for 
an  education. 

Often  farmers  ask  the  same 
families  to  come  back  year  after 
year,      notes     Burns,      so      the 


REST  PERIOD  is  a  good  time 
to  catch  up  on  your  day 
dreaming. 


THE  INCHWORM 

transports  a  little  boy 
and  his  floppy  dog. 
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for  Migrant  Children 


projects.  Babies  are  bathed  every 
day. 

Three  hot  breakfasts  are 
served  the  children  each  week. 
The  other  three  mornings  they 
eat  cold  cereal  with  juice  and  a 
roll.  Each  noon  a  hot  dish  is 
served  and  now  and  then  the 
children  are  treated  to  something 
such  as  roast  beef  or  pork  chops. 

Children  attend  school  six 
days  a  week  from  8  a.m.  to  2 :  30 
p.m.  Every  morning  the  staff 
goes  out  on  the  buses  to  greet  the 
children  and  pick  up  the  little 
ones.  The  buses  drive  right  to  the 
migrants'  dwellings. 


HEY,  how  about  a  push? 


Highlight  of  the  project  each 
season  is  Family  Night  when 
parents  are  given  a  special 
invitation  to  come  meet  the 
teachers  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
what  their  children  have  been 
doing.  They  see  the  equipment 
used  to  teach  their  children  and 
the  work  their  children  have 
done. 

Burns  and  project  directors 
feel  response  to  the  projects  has 
been  good.  As  with  any  school, 
some  youngsters  balk  and  others 
love  it.  But  on  the  whole,  they 
believe  the  projects  open  up  new 
horizons  to  the  youth  and  the 
youth  are  happy  about  it. 


children  are  able  to  receive  some 
continuity  in  their  education. 

Health  care  is  an  important 
consideration  of  the  projects. 
Burns  comments.  Each  project 
has  a  health  nurse,  and  the 
children  are  provided  with 
dental  and  mental  examinations. 
They  are  given  hearing  and  eye 
tests  too.  Any  disability  or  illness 
is  referred  to  a  local  doctor.  For 
some  children,  this  is  the  only 
health  care  they  are  able  to 
receive,  so  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  disabilities  is  a  major 
goal. 

All  the  children  and  young 
adults  who  participate  in  the 
projects  are  given  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene,  and  three 
times  a  week  they  take  showers 
at    facilities    provided     by     the 


A  HOT  LUNCH  is  provided  for  the  children  each 
noon. 
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Non-Support 

By  Fathers 

Discouraged 

Montana  is  able  to  intensify  its 
search  for  absent  fathers  to 
estabhsh  paternity  and  obtain 
neglected  support  payments  for 
families  on  welfare  as  the  result 
of  a  recently  issued  federal 
regulation. 

Under  the  regulation  the 
federal  government  will  increase 
its  financial  aid  to  states  for  law 
enforcement  costs  of  locating 
absent  fathers  and  securing 
support.  It  says  that  50  per  cent 
of  "both  direct  and  indirect" 
court  and  law  enforcement  costs 
incurred  under  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  will  be  payable  as  part 
of  federal  cost  matching  for 
welfare. 

According  to  James  S. 
Dwight  Jr.,  administrator,  SRS, 
Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  "This  in- 
creased financial  backing  is  a 
key  part  of  our  effort  to 
encourage  states  to  move  vigor- 
ously in  locating  deserting 
fathers  and  collecting  support 
from  them." 

Under   a   law   passed   by    the 
1974  Montana  Legislature,  SRS 


was  given  authority  to  turn  over 
to  the  Department  of  Revenue 
for  investigation  and  prosecution 
all  suspected  cases  of  fraud  and 
non-support,  including  those 
involving  an  absent  father.  A 
number  of  these  cases  currently 
are  under  investigation. 


SRS  Workshops 
Improve  Skill 
of  Employees 

A  series  of  workshops  for 
employees  of  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services  was  conducted 
this  summer  under  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  SRS  and  the  University 
of  Montana. 

Function  of  these  and  future 
workshops,  notes  Bill  Spivey, 
administrator,  SRS  Staff  Devel- 
opment Division,  is  "to  increase 
the  skill  and  competence  of  SRS 
employees  so  they  can  better 
provide  social  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  consumers." 

Topics  of  the  sessions  includ- 
ed: death  and  dying,  chronic 
depression,  human  sexuality, 
child  development,  community 
development  and  nutrition. 

Among  the  session  leaders 
were  two  out-of-state  specialists. 
Ray  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
sociology      and      social      work. 
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Weber  State  College  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  led  a  workshop  on  the 
subculture  of  poverty.  The 
workshop  on  human  sexuality 
was  handled  by  Irvin  Tebor, 
Ph.D.,  professor.  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  San 
Diego  State  University. 

Other  group  leaders  were 
UM  professors  and  SRS  person- 
nel. 

In  keeping  with  ever  increas- 
ing the  proficiency  of  SRS 
employees,  twelve  social  work 
students  were  hired  this  year  as 
summer  trainees.  All  had  com- 
pleted at  least  their  junior  year  of 
college  and  all  plan  a  career  in 
the  field  of  social  or  rehabilita- 
tion services. 
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